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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
. TO CAROLINE. 


7 know not whose the friendly strain that answers thus my own, 
But there is sweetest music in its kind and cordial tone; 

And though it were divested of its own sweet melody, 

Still would its tones of sympathy possess a charm for me. 

I did not deem that I bad power to wake one friendly thought; 
How must I value then this lay of thine, with kindness fraught! 
Nay, e’ea its mild reproof is dear to my neglected heart— 
Would that my grateful spirit could an answer meet impart! 


Those strains of mine were mefely meant my lonely lot to cheer— 
Too-partial Friendsbip’s daring hand unwisely placed them here— 
Vuwisely, for I shrink alike from either praise or blame, 
And never has my spirit known the ardeat thirst of fame. 


From childhood’s days, my harp bas woke its low-breathed minstrelsy | 


To inll some bitter thought to rest, or sooth its poignancy; 
And when my smothered feelings grew too restless, or too strong 
To carb within their silent cell, “1 poured them forth in song.” 


But it was ever breathed alone, in sullen solitude, 

And scarcely e’en on Friendship’s ear its sadness did intrude ; 
For L had wished unknown to pass life’s quickly waning day, 
Unnoticed, ‘midst its busy throng, to wend my quiet way. 


Vet erring Friendship’s rashness I can scarcely now regret, 

Since else this gentle strain of thine my eye had never met: 

I know thee not, and ne'er, perchance, thy kin-lly heart may know, 
But never shall my soul forget the balm thou dost bestow. 


And yet, percbance, thou deem’st me one of Fashion's gaudy train— 
Oh! well in such an atmosphere, my heart might seek in vain 

For feelings which its chilling breath too soon will surely freeze !— 
But T have never joined the throng of heartless votaries. 


Deem not I sigh within one beart to hold unbounded sway— 
lf e’en such folly hath been mine, it long has passed away : 

I would be loved by those who in my little circle move. 

Is this too much ?—alas! my heart bath given them all its love ! 


Thou bidd’st me raise my eyes to heaven—yes! there love dwells alone; 


Love pure, impartial, and divine, no rival near its throne: 
And when this unloved beart ef mine has gained that blissful sphere, 
There may it know at last the love it vainly sighed for here. UC. E.S. 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


INTOLERANCE. 
A DOMESTIC TALE OF THE YEAR 1741. 


BY SAMUEL WOODWORTH, ESQ. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


When she woke 

From her long trance. and heard around 
No motion but the water's sound, 
Rippling against the vessel’s side, 

As slow it mounted o'er the tide.—Moore. 








For several days subsequent to the foregoing event, 
much speculation was excited in the city of New- 
York by reports that a strange ship of war was ho- 
vering on the coast. These rumours, which were at 
first vague and contradictory, were at length reduced 
to shape and consistency, and were finally confirmed 
by the captain of a southern trader, who had been 
brought to, and examined by this formidable and sus- 
picious visiter. 

It is true, the stranger showed the flag of Holland, 
then at peace with England and her colonies; but 
his mysterious movements were calculated to excite 
doubts as to the integrity of his professions. Some 
suspected him to be a notorious freebooter, whose da- 
‘ing atrocities have since been the theme of many 
marvellous legendary tales. Others more rationally 
conjectured him to be a Spanish cruiser, seeking a 
hostile interview with the Flamborough man-of-war, 
then under sailing orders in this port. But the most 
timid, and not the least numerous portion of the citi- 
zens, believed the strange vessel to be the van ship 
of a formidable Spanish fleet destined for the inva- 
sion of the country, the destruction of the city, and 
the massacre of the inhabitants ! 

At length, however, while the governor was actu- 


| ally consulting with the commander of the Flambo- 
rough on the propriety of his proceeding immediate- 
ly to sea, and ascertaining the real character of the 
suspicious cruiser, information was brought that the 
\latter had entered the outward harbour, and come to 
or a short distance below Staten-Island. This 
|intelligence caused a delay of the agitated plan, asa 
few hours would now suffice to ascertain the fact. 
| Inthe mean time, the unfortunate Ury was not for-_ 
;gotten. But the unexpected mass of * damning 
* comprised in the testimony which had been 
adduced against him on his tria!, had left his friends 
|| without hope ; and although every exertion was made, 
| in his favour by Marshall, Howard, Sorubiero, and) 
| several others, who believed him to be innocent of 
| the crime for which he was doomed to suffer, still the 
| governor remained inflexible. In vain the almost 
| 
} 


| 
| 
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\} 


facts 


distracted Lavinia threw herself at his feet, and with 

streaming eyes implored mercy for the preserver of 

her life. Her inexorable father turned a deaf ear to her 

supplications. Writhing under the smart of a wound 

which his family pride had received, he could not 

| listen to the appeals of mercy. The deception which, 
as he now believed, had been practised on him by. 

the prisoner, was an unpardonable offence. As a’ 

friendless stranger, he had taken him by the hand, in- 

vited him to his table, admitted him to his confidence, | 

and entrusted him with the education of his only, 
| child. After all this, to find that he had protected 
a villain—to believe that he had nourished a serpent 

in his bosom—to know that he had permitted his 

|| daughter to associate with a wretch who was now con-| 
| victed of the most revolting and debasing crimes—| 
| were evils which he could not patiently endure. Add 
|, to this a suspicion—which would, in spite of himself, 
| intrude—that this condemned associate of negroes 
|;and incendiaries had seduced the affections of his 
| daughter—that her appeals for mercy were in be-| 
half of a favoured lover—and the reader need not be 

| surprised that Ury’s was a hopeless case. 
Seven days of the brief period allowed the unhap-| 

py man to settle his worldly affairs, had already 

elapsed, and only three remained. Lavinia had 

ceased to persecute her father with vain entreaties 

for a pardon, or commutation of the sentence; but 

had suddenly recovered a composure, and even cheer- 

fulness that surprised her family, and all her ac- 

/quaintances, with the exception of one, who was ad- 
mitted to her confidence ; and that one was Soru- 

biero! With this man had Lavinia concerted a 

scheme for rescuing her tutor and preserver from 

his impending fate ; the mode of which was precise- 

ly the same as that by which Madame Lavallette, of 

Paris, more recently saved her husband from an ig- 

nominious death, after the downfal of Napoleon. 

Lavinia was to enter the prison where Ury was con- 

fined, at twilight, disguised in an ample cloak, as a 

female to whom the unhappy ‘man was tenderly at- 
tached, and who sought the melancholy satisfaction 

‘of taking a final leave of her lover. Ury was to leave 
\the prison in the same disguise, and repair to Elli- 
son’s dock—late Albany basin—on the North-river, 

where Sorubiero was to be waiting, with a boat in 

readiness to convey him on board the Flamborough 

las a deserter. 


A letter from Lavinia was to prepare 
'Howard for the incident; and as the ship would sail 


on the following morning, there could be no doubts 
of Ury’s ultimate safety. 

The scheme was well concerted, and would preba- 
bly have been crowned with complete success, had 
not an unforeseen incident frustrated the plan of the 
fair projector. On leaving her father’s house, in the 
dusk of the evening, for the purpose of repairing to 


| the jail, Lavinia was seized by four men, in the cos 


tume of sailors, who instantly adopted such precau- 
tionary measures as effectually prevented her calling 
for help. After divesting her of her bonnet and veil, 
for which they substituted one of their own tarpau- 
lin hats, and securing her cloak to her slender form . 
by a small cord, they forcibly conducted her across 
Broadway, towards the North-river, where they ar- 
rived without any interruption. On reaching the 
beach, the party was challenged, inthe Spanish laa- 
guage, by a rough voice, to which one of them replied 
in the same tongue, by announcing the success of 
their enterprise in the capture of the deserter. 

[tis well,” replied the first speaker. “‘ Bear your 
prisoner to the boat. We must weigh anchor on 
the turn of the tide.” 

Lavinia, still gagged and hoodwinked, soon found 
herself on the water, supported by the arms of a man 
who sat beside her. A few words were exchanged 
in a language she did not understand; and in the 
next moment the splashing of oars saluted her ears. 
Overcome by her terrors, she heard no more. Re- 
collection forsook her, and she remained like a life- 
less corpse. 

On recovering from this death-like trance, she found 
herself freed from those impediments which had 
previously obstructed her voice and vision. She per 
ceived that she was in an open boat of large dimen 
sions, which was rapidly propelled through the water 
by six sturdy oarsmen, and steered by a tall, meagre, 
weather-beaten sailor, who acted as coxswain. Neai 
him, sat the figure from whose arms she had just ex- 
tricated herself. The moon shone bright, and she 
gazed upon her companions and the surrounding ob- 
jects in silent and bewildered amazement. The twin- 
kling lights of the receding city appeared like fire- 
flies in the distance ; the wide bay was extended be- 
fore her, gently ruffled by a light breeze from the 
north-west; while the heights of Jersey and the sur- 
rounding islands were seen rising in relief against the 
horizon. As soon as the bewildered Lavinia could 
sufficiently collect her scattered senses, she demand- 
ed an explanation of these extraordinary proceedings ; 
by whose authority she had been thus forcibly torn 
from her friends and her home; and what further in- 
dignities she was doomed to encounter. 


“* Fear nothing, too lovely but cruel Lavinia,” re- 
plied her hitherto silent companion, whose well 
known voice caused herto start with unaffected asto- 
nishment. ‘ You are in perfect safety, and under 
the protection of one who would perish to serve you. 
May I not hope that you will pardon a step to whicl: 
I am impelled by the violence of my love—by th 
frenzy of my despair. 
we perish together. 
ship, every comfort and luxury awaits you. In Spain, 


You must now be mine—ox 
On board of yonder gallant 


you shall be a countess.” 
** Merciful heaven!" exclaimed the thunderstruck 
Lavinia, as soon as she could command her voice 


" 
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‘“‘ For whatam J reserved? Sorubiero, am I awake! 
or has some demon assumed your form? Sorubiera, 


is this an honourable, is ita manly return for my fa-— 
ther's hospitality ? It cannot be possible that you are | 
such a wretch !” 

** Without the possession of your lovely person, I 
should be a wretch indeed,” returned Sorubiero, 
for it was the Spanish surgeon himself. 

** Monster! Villain!” 

“Call me what you please. 
sweet melody of your tongue, though uttered in the 
severest terms of reproach, and I will be content. 
But trust me, dear girl, could you read this devoted, 
this bleeding heart, you would both pity and forgive 
me. In the language of your own favourite bard, I 
am only cruel te be kind.” 

** Sorubiero,” said Lavinia, with a dignified solem- 


Let ime but hear the 


nity that would have awed a less determined villain, 
‘** order these men to return immediately to the city— 
instantly restore me to my parents, and I promise 
never to expose your perfidy. But if you persist in 
completing your diabolical scheme, my father’s vcn- 
geance will pursue you to destruction.” \| 

* Your father’s vengeance has no terrors for me. | 
With such a fair hostage in my possession, the 
haughty chief of yonder city becomes my vassal. | 
Perhaps L may one day negociate with him on that 
subject.” 

* Do you forget,” cried Lavinia, suddenly recol- 
lecting her anfortunate tutor— do you forget the 


” 


jeopardy in which you left your friend? Will you 
leave Ury to perish, after tantalizing him with such | 
flattering hopes of safety? In three days—” 

**My presumptuous rival will receive the reward of 
his temerity—will feel the vengeance of the injured | 
Salingburg, for that is my real name. In three days, | 
the confiding fool will expire on a gibbet, and thus 
remove the only barrier to our happiness.” 

** Mercy ! mercy!” shrieked the horror-struck La-! 
vinia, falling at the feet of her remorseless persecu- 
tor. ‘ For the love of heaven, Salingburg, or who-' 
ever you are, do not drive me to madness and despe- |, 
ration. Restore me to my friends. Land me on one! 
of these islands, be it ever so desolate and lonely—do 
this, and [ will bless you for ever. But, O, do not, I! 
beseech you, persist in an act of such cruelty. As 
you hereafter hope for mercy at the bar of heaven, | 
pity my unhappy parents, and restore them their only | 
child.” 

“ When the proscribed Salingburg is reinstated in| 
his rights and estates by the parliament of England, | 
which your father’s influence may easily effect, then 
{ may restore him his daughter, and, if she be kind, | 
ason. Till then, I shall retain the advantage I pos-! 
sess." 

** Here, on my knees, I implore you to have com- 
passion on one who never willingly offended you. | 
Are you a man, and can you witness my distress un- 
moved !” 

** You mistake my character, Miss Clark,” return- 
ed the inflexible Salingburg, “if you think [ can be 
turned from a purpose of my heart, so deliberately 
projected and matured, by a woman's tears. L have 
long since weighed all the consequences of this en- 


terprise,and have guarded againstevery contingency.” 

* Except this!” cried the frantic girl, starting from! 
her humiliating posture, and attempting to leap from 
the boat. But the watchful wariness of Salingburg 
arrested the desperate act, and effectually prevented 
its repetition. 

She then appealed to the coxswain and boat's 
crew; but soon discovered that they neither under- 
stood her language nor heeded her tears. Atlength, 
completely subdued by the conflicting emotions of 
her soul, she again sank into a state of forgetfulness, 
which lasted until she was received on board the Spa- 
nish ship in the outward harbour. 


ja taste of my own. 
could not help fancying that a man with a quill be- 
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My lord, can you flirtafan? No; but IT can fana flirt. —Satirist. 


Ir appears to be generally admitted, that if the 


softand yielding heart of youth more readily receives 


impressions, that very tenderness permits their more 
easy obliteration, or, at least, prevents their producing 
those desolating effects which we sometimes witness 
in those of maturer years. Immersed in the com- 
plicated business of an extensive mercantile concern, 
I had but little time to think of myself or others. 
My grief was gradually compelled to give way to in- 
voices of merchandise; bales of broadcloth and lots of 
Havanna absorbed my tears, and the memory of my 
Harriet was strangely jostled out of place by Chin- 
quay and Niakong, with their chests, quarter-chests, 
and catty-boxes of gunpowder and imperial. 

Years rolled rapidly away, and I was one-and- 
twenty. My integrity and faithfulness, and strict at- 
tention to business, had made a favourable impres- 
sion on my good master and friend; and so well 
pleased was he, that when this time arrived, he made 
me a present of a handsome sum of money, and gave 
me an invitation to become a partner in the establish- 
ment—a proposition which was thankfully accepted ; 
and thus, almost before | was aware, 1 found myself 
on the road to competence and wealth. But I was 


|| not ready, as yet, to think of the fair who thronged 


around my path, beautiful as the houris of eastern 
romance, and gay and fluttering as the bright birds of 
spring. Some of the young gentlemen who had 
been clerks with me in the same establishment, or 


| with whom I was intimately acquainted, had entan-’ 


gled themselves in the silken cords of love and ma- 
trimony, and their ruin, though, in most instances, 
very fashionable, had not contributed to give me an 
inclination for such a catastrophe. I had an opinion, 
Singular as it may have been, | 


hind his ear, his fingers soiled with ink, and his 
sleeves rolled up for the purpose of transacting busi- 
ness with greater facility, exhibited rather a ludi- 
crous appearance when making love ; or, if successful 
in that, was in rather an embarrassing situation, when 
he found the cares of a family, and the wants of a 
fashionable wife, uppermost in his mind ; when bills, 
invoices. and all the et cetera of a counting-room, 
were pressing upon him. 

Then tooand I say it tremblingly, for fear of the 
consequences, and remembering that I may * catch 
a tartar” for my presumption—there was something 


!which had infused itself into the dress and manners 


of the sex which I could never altogether approve. 
I must believe—notwithstanding it may be deemed 
prudery or affectation, or the opinion of one who 
knows nothing of life—that modesty is an indispen- 
sable ornament to the fair; and that every attempt to 
tear away those fine, innate feelings of the female 
bosom, deserves the severest reprehension. I know 
it has become almost unfashionable for a female to 
blush at any thing: a finished education, and the 
height of fon, supposes the extinction, or ability to 
suppress all disagreeable emotions at the plainest 
inuendo, or double entendre, and the sweet blush of 
conscious purity is hooted out of society, and spoken 
of as fit only for the ignorant country hoyden. For 
my part, however, I have always more highly prized 
that nice sense of purity in the heart which colours 
the cheek with the mantling crimson, than I kave 
wealth or distinction. 

If a young lady understaads French, it is well—if 


‘ she can play on the piano, it is well—if she can sing 


some sweet sentimental airs, it is well—if she under- 
stands some half dozen ologies, it is well enough— 
let not the fair fear the appellation of blue stockings, 
| for, in our own country, there are women whose pens 
would put to rout and shame, hosts of those foplings 
The 


elvated sphere in which woman, at the present day, 


who were once so liberal of that cant term. 


is destined to move, and especially in this country, 
renders knowledge indispensable ; but, because a girl 
of fifteen bas the accomplishments I have hinted at, 
to suppose she is fit to be turned loose on society, is 
most preposterous. What has she learned that is ne- 
cessary to fit her for the station which lovely woman 
must always hold in society ? What has She learned 
of the world and the human heart? What to qualify 
her to become the friend, the wife, the mother? She 
is probably imtiated into all the arts of fashionable 
dissipation and extravagance, but how little has been 
done to ennoble and elevate the mind, to improve and 
enrich the understanding, to make her a suitable 
companion for a man of sober sense, and fit her to 
throw an influence over society, benignant as the 
ravs of heaven's glorious luminary ? 

In the dress of the ladies, there is, I must be per- 
mitted to say, some shocking departures, not only 
from modesty, but correct taste, and that costume 
which is calculated to give a fine and bewitch- 
ing form its greatest effect. I know it will instantly 
be said, ** that whatever dress is the fashion, that al- 


ways looks best; with a thousand other sayings, 
equally wise, which every body uses, but nobody be- 
lieves. "There is then no standard of the beautiful, 
in dress; and the chaste, simple, becoming attire of 
the ancient Greek maidens, is tasteless and barba- 
rous, When compared with the enormous hoops and 
five-story head-pieces which were once sported by 
the ladies at Ranelagh; or the equally ridiculous 
caricatures which may now be seen in their glory 
at Almacks! For my part, I do not believe it. That 
profound observer of man and nature, and woman 
too—Edmund Burke—has somewhere in his treatise 
‘on the beautiful and sublime remarked, * that the 
bust is the most beautiful part of a beautiful woman ;”’ 
and I will add, there is no part, the beauty of which 
may be so much injured, or improved, by dress, as 
that. But, lovely as it is, the imagination of man can 
form a picture of ideal beauty far surpassing the ori- 
ginal ; and often has all the fond dreams of softness, 
and snowiness, and loveliness, been instantly dissi- 
pated by a single glance at the neck and shoulders 
of some dashing belle, dressed in the extreme of that 
fashion which has permitted these parts to be exhi- 
I aim sensibl 
that this is ticklish ground, and one in which the right 


bited nearly in their pristine nudity. 


of bachelors to interfere will be promptly and strenu- 
ously denied, and their decisions, perhaps, appealed 
from; I will, therefore, throw a veil over charms 
which they refuse to conceal, merely observing that a 
word to the fair is sufficient. 

Did the baneful influence of these fashionable fol 
lies in the city fair, stop here, the evi! would be com- 
paratively limited ; but it does not. From the city, it 
spreads, as from a common centre, through the coun- 
try; and visit what part you may, you find them 
aping the manners, and mad with imitating the fa 
shions of the town. The village milliner visits the 
metropolis, and returns with a cargo of cast-off, out- 
of-date finery and fashions, sufficient to turn the 
heads of a whole circle of simple innocent villag: 
A young lady more fortunate than her com 
panions, is, by some unfortunate occurrence, trans 
ferred to a boarding-school in the city, and, at the 


girls. 


end of six months, returns to her home, discontent 
ed, and unhappy for ever. LT remember a short time 
since, business, connected with our establishment 
called me through this, and several of the adjoining 


states. Calling ona friend in one of the villages 
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LITERARY. 


which had then but just sprung up, but which has 


since assumed the appearance of an embryo city, I. 
was introduced to a young lady, a niece of the gen-) The Bridegroom of the Fay; a Rosicrucian Tale in Rhyme, 
tleman with whom she resided, and under whose hos- by a descendant of the Count de Gabalis. 
pitable roof I then was. She had, but a short time | Tyis poem is founded upon the superstition which has 
before, passed several months in the city, seen some furnished the Baron de la Motte Fouque with the materials 
fashionables, and returned with her young head com- for his beautiful and affecting story of Undine. To quote 
pletely giddy, the wonder and envy of her less fortu- the words of our author, in his preface, “‘ The whele race 
nate companions. She possessed a fund of natu- of beings, sy Iphs, nymphs, gnomes, Be. _ w _— the et 
ral good sense, but vanity led her to be centinu- clevastons goagied the elements, although certain of many 
. : : . i _ 4 ages of existence, were equally certain of final annihilation, 
ally narrating, and dilating on the fine things she had unless they could form a marriage, or some less respecta- 
there seen. ble connection, with a descendant of Adam.” 
I will not suppose that the circumstance of my be- instances, the means used to effect this object are not of 
ing a bachelor had any influence on the young lady, the most exemplary nature. The scene of the poem be- 
though I have sometimes been strongly tempted to fore us is laid chiefly at Reggio, towards the end of the 
believe that that circumstance was not always forgot- fourteenth century. Adela, the grandchild of De Monti, is 
ten in her endeavowrs for display. Miss Emily probably betrothed to Ubaldo d’Accioli—De Monti and Ubaldo join 
the Crusaders, and the latter is returning, flushed with love 
and victory, to claim Adela as his bride, when, bathing in 





In some 


recollected that I must have seen, among the fair 
throng that daily crowd Broadway, ladies, who, by 
the graceful management of their bigh-spisited Ocean's daughters. A spell is cast over him— Adela is for- 
steeds, would do honour to the court of Queen Eli- mitten, end Chabin tacsmes the teldnqvenn of the Fer. 
zabeth, and shame many of those conceited bipeds We cannot minutely trace the incidents. The fascination 
who claim all the courage and skill of equestrianship | ceases not until Adela, heart-broken, her grandsire dead, 
for themselves ; and probably wished to convince me takes the veil. Ubaldo is present at the ceremony—the 
that individuals amongst the fair, in the country, | spell is dissolved—but he awakes only to behold Adela ex- 
might be justly entitled to equal praise. ‘pire in his arms. The verse is smooth and flowing, and 
She was a maiden to whom nature had given athe poem, without being distinguished for originality of 
good figure, and a handsome countenance, though | ideas, or strength of expression, displays considerable fan- 
the latter had lost some of its roses by her attempts | °Y> #"4 will be read with interest and pleasure. 
to adopt a more confined and fashionable dress than 
the one to which she had been accustomed; and 
when, one beautiful morning, an airing on horseback | ee — 
was proposed, I could not, in conscience, without MASSACRE OF THE NUNS AT PARIS. 
forfeiting all pretensions to gallantry, do less than | Tue following passage from Madame Campan’s memoirs 
gratefully tender my company. of Marie Antoinette, gave birth to Miss Strickland’s poem 
I had never before seen Emily in full dress; and | of the Massacre of the Nuns at Paris, “A community of 
when the horses were brought to the door by a ser-| nuns, with their abbess, were all condemned to the guillo- 
vant, and she came down into the hall from her cham-! tine, while the sanguinary fury of the French revolution 
ber. 1 confess I was somewhat startled by the load of 5 at its height. Many of these victims were young and 
finery in which she was arrayed. Her dress-hat, | ¥eautful, and most of them possessed angelic voices, an | 
which had been imported direct from the city, was Guy passed ipeneedien, caved in their monastic habits, 
- through the stormy streets of Paris, regrrdless of the in- 
of most exorbitant dimensions; and, unless I have sults of the ferocious mob, they raised the hymn of Veni 
much forgotten, there were no less than a dozen and | ¢,, ; . 





MISCELLANY. 





a half of plumes upon it, which were waving in all!) and the celestial chorus ceased not for a moment—not 
directions, and forming no contemptible protection when they ascended the steps of the scaffold, nor while the 
from the rays of the bright morning sun. Her waist) work of death was going on, though it became feebler as 


was reduced to the smallest possible dimensions ; and one after the other fell under the guillotine ; and at last it 


. was sustained | y > voice ic ; r the ab. 
when I handed her to her horse, | acknowledge, to “* sustained but by one voice, which was that of the ab 
bess, but that at length ceased also, when she in turn sub- 


my shame, that I could not help fancying I had seen ". ; 

2 : : : : ae mitted to the fatal stroke. | 
a ragbag, tied in the middle with a strip of red cur- |, . ‘ 
tai need tate of o ed Gner coninn Gum the | The heavenly strains continued even when 
ain, an ots of tinseliec pnery P ping fron | They mounteé the dread scaffold’s fatal stair 
end, which made a somewhat similar appearance. || In sounds more wildly thrilling; and they then 

I was mounted on my own noble Graham, and he | Gave such uncarthly sweetness to the air, 

e ° - | the w “Tine ef > 
no sooner found a lady was in the case, than fancying As to the wondering ears of guilty men 
J : one Seemed like a farewell to all mortal care, 
he was in Broadway, he curved his neck, and was | Or holy hymnings of celestial love, 
for commencing the easy and graceful canter to which In which glad seraphs joined them from above. 
he had been accustomed. That, however, was not to | 


be permitted, for the unfashionable beast that carried | 


Oh, yet it ceased not—though the work of death 
Commenced on that fair choir, and, one by one 

They bowed their necks the bloody axe beneath 
And faint and fainter crew the anthem’s tone 

Till one angelic voice, with tuneful breath, 
Sustained the sacred melody alone— 

“Ours is the glorious crown of martyrdom 

‘Oh! Holy Spirit, come! Creator, come ! 


my fair companion, had drawn at the wagon and 
plough too often to be roused to playfulness by Gra- } 
ham’s curvetting, and it was not unul after an obsti- | 
nate resistance, and a free use of the appletree switch | 
which the servant had provided, that Peg—for that 


2 And, oh! the closing cadence that she sung 
was the Rosinante’s name—could be brought to as- 


Was such, that those who heard it, said, that never 
sume a movement which was a “trot behind and a Had such wild music flowed from woman's tongue 


gallop before ;"’ a gait which irresistibly forced upon | Nor paused she, till the axe was raised to sever 
| Her guiltless head—and the stern echo rung 
Of the dread stroke that hushed her strains for ever 
And her pure soul dismissed, in heaven to mect 
Angels of grace, who only sing more swect 


my memory those lines of the old ballad ; 


“I'll sing, Peggy and Molly, 
“ And you shall dance it ovei 








Notwithstanding this inauspicious commencement 
{ our ride, we returned in safety, after having per- 
ambulated the village; my fair partner to muse on | 


MATERNAL AFFECTION. 


EXTRACT FROM A SERMON 


: : What other friend has watched, like a mother, over the 
the admiration and envy she had excited, and I to} 


y helpless and uneasy haprs of sickness—borne with its petu- 
regret that a being so well calculated to enjoy happi- 


, “es | lance—ministered to its infirmities—soothed its pains, and 
ness in her proper sphere {n life, should forfeit it all | smoothed its feverish pillow ! Where are the friends of our 
by useless attempts to ape the follies of the times, Q. | prosperity whea “ the evil days come, and the years draw| 


the sea of Marmora, he is caught by the charms of one of 


ator. They had never been heard to sing it so divinely, | 


= . 
nigh in which we must say we have no pleasure in them ? 


When the clouds of misfortune descend, and poverty and 
want overtake us—when the heart is sick with the unfulfil 
ment of hope, and the spirit droops over its blasted expecta 
tions—when the cup of life is poisoned by mischance oF 
guile—when the storm hath no rainbow, and the midnight 
no star—where then are the flatterers of our cloudless 
skies and our sun-bright hours!’ When the schemes of 
earthly ambition fail, and the hiss of the multitude follows 
our downfal, whither have they departed!) Where is the 
shadow that attended us, when the sun hath veiled his 
beams!’ Where are the summer birds, when the voice of 
winter sighs in the leafless forests’? Alas! it is too often but 
interest—or convenience—or habit—or fas sion—that pre 
serves the friendship of mankind. 

But the attachment of a mother, no change of fortune 
no loss of influence, not even the loss of character, can de- 
stroy. As the triumph of her children is ber own, so is 
heir downfal and their dishonour. Her heart bleeds for 
them instinctively—her tears flow unbidden for their sor 
rows. Her eye follows them while present, and her soul 
goes with them while absent. With patience that never 
tires, and self-denial that never ceases, she cheerfully sacri 
fices for them her own comforts and pleasures. Her sym 
pathy is felt, not obtruded; her consolation is never offi- 
cious, and always soothing to the spirit; her friendship is 
unalterable in life, and strong in death—and she breathes 
her last sigh in a prayer for the welfare of her children, 

Remembrance hovers over every incident, in those calm 
and blissful days, when her presence gave life its charm 
That affection which turned aside the arrows of misfortune 
—that gentleness which alleviated the pangs of distress— 
that tenderness which smoothed the pillow of sickness— 
that hand which held the aching head of pain—that piety 
and sanctity which kindled in our heart the pure flame of 


| devotion—those smiles which beamed upon us, ar ever the 


brightest when the world was frowning—and that uvalter- 
able love which supported us amidst its unkindness and in- 
gratitude—can these ever be forgotten’ 





| FICTION, 

Every work of fiction—whether it be an epic poem, a 
tragedy, a romance, or a simple tale—should be construct 
ed upon the same principle as a picture. it should con 
stitute an exhibition of nature—of nature heightened and 
improved by art—of nature not actually as it is, but as it 
might be, and ought to be 





DIAMONDs. 

The ancients attributed extraordinary virtues to the dia- 
mond. They believed it could not be broken, even by the 
greatest blows ; but Pliny says, “ if it be soaked in the blood 
of a goat, it may then be broken.”” The ancients believed 
that a diamond kept in the house would prevent domestic 
strife between man and wife. This was mere idle imagina 


| tion ; but there is a diamond that may be kept in every fami- 
| ly, which has this virtue—and it is good temper 


COFFEE, 

The lovers of coffee may be pleased to learn the origin 
which the Persians have given to this delightful be verage 
Their belief is, “that it was invented and brewed by th 
Angel Gabriel, to restore Mahomet’s decayed mo scure 
which it did effectually ; 





ALL FOR THE BEST, 

As all the rivers upon the face of the globe, however eiy 
cuttous they may be in their progress, and however oppo- 
site in their course, yet meet at last in the ocean, and there 
contribute to increase the mass of waters, so all the seem- 
ingly discordant events in the life of a good man are made 
to preserve, upon the whole, an unerring tendency to his 


good, and to concur and conspire for promoting it at the last 





A CONSCIENTIOUS APOTHECARY. 

It has been said that apothecaries have no conscience 
but here is an instance to the contrary In the court ot 
Common Pleas, Dublin, a person came forward to quality 
for gomg bail to a writ issued for twenty pounds, Mr 
O'Connell inquired of what protession he was’? He an 
swered, an apothecary By virtue of your oath,” said Mr. 
O'Connell, “ is your stock in trade of the raluc of twenty 
pounds?" Galen hesitated, but at length said, “1 think 1 
shall be able to inake five hundred pounds out of it."* 
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ESSAYIST. 





! high-tempered, 
| tongues, or consider the consequence of their actions. | 
The very kind of persons who make the warmest 
friends, or the most unreasonable fools, just as cir-| 
Henry was of- 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


HONOURABLE SATISFACTION. 


He struck me, Belvidera!—By heavens! he struck me !—Otway. 


** Bos!” said Mr. Henry Thomson to Mr. Robert 
Smith, * let’s go and take a walk.” 

* Agreed,” replied Mr. Robert Smith, “ I'll be with | 
you in a minute ° 


|he—even from Mr. Robert Smith, the very dearest | 


‘and best friend he ever had in the world. 


They were both young, fashionable, warm-hearted, | 
and unaccustomed to bridle their| when Henry had gone ; ** Ihave done nothing but what 


cumstances happen to sway them. 





* If I live till to-morrow, Smith, you shall answer 
this to me,” and rushed from the room. 
** Let him do his worst,” said Smith to Mr. Dixon, 


I shall maintain in any manner he pleases.” 

He then recounted the cause of the quarrel, break- 
ing out into frequent bursts of indignation, and finish- 
ed by expressing a belief that he should receive a 


| fended, and was not in the humour to conceal his challenge in a very short space of time. 


wrath. 
**T want none of your peanuts,” he said, in a sul-|) 


| “J know Thomson well,”’ he said; ‘* and he has a 


| thousand times sworn that he would never receive a 


The young gentleman staid only to wipe out his len tone; ** and if you are the stickler for gentility ‘blow without pushing the affair to that extreme which 


pen, replace his paper, and lock the desk, and he then 
joined his brother clerk. 


which your words imply, but which one could never 
|| discover from your actions, you would choose some 


jcustom renders necessary and proper; and if he does 
lact so like a fool as to put me to the trial, I will meet 


The afternoon was fine; a light shower had just more fitting place for making purchases than this old | him, if it be at the sacrifice of both our lives.” 


watered the earth, and the air yet retained that plea- 


sant fragrance which the ground emits when the sum- | 
Now the clouds were al] and changing his manner of speaking, “ You are) break their hearts? 


mer rain begins to fall. 


woman’s apple stall.” 
“ Hoity toity !’ cried Smith, drawing up his figure, 


| But your father,” said Dixon, in some alarm— 
‘** your mother—your affectionate sisters—would you 
Would you return the kindness 


broken away, and had receded across the sky like a ' pleased to be eatietond : but, I presume I am at liberty || and love of such blessed friends as those with ruin, 


routed army. 
wore so agreeable an aspect, that all those whom the 

storm had driven to their houses, and those who feared | 
the heat and dust which had hitherto prevailed, now 
thronged the streets. 
lounging along Broadway, with the careless and neg- || 
ligent grace with which one likes to display the beau- | 
ties of his person and dress, and amusing themselves 


with gazing under the bonnets of the bright and love-| both, however, returned to the store, though by differ- | of men of honour in all ages. 


The city was clean, and every thing | tomake my purchases if I please, without soliciting and, perhaps, with death ? 


the permission of Mr. Henry Thomson. My | good | 
woman, let me have some of your peanuts.” 


He took them—paid for them—emptied them cool- 


Parties of young men were) l\ly into his pocket—eyed his angry companion from bore witness against his words. 


head to foot, and went off whistling yankee-doodle. 


Thomson turned on his keel, muttering something | 


between his teeth, and walked the other way. They 


and all for the paltry gra- 
tification of a prejudice, which” 

** You cannot move me, Mr. Dixon,”’ interrupted 
he, although the moisture which glistened in his eyes 
* 1 am well versed 
in the objections which the aged, whose interests are 
waning, and the moral, whose passions are dead, urge 
against the practice which has received the sanction 
i fling myself upon 





” 


i 


ly creatures who tripped by, and attempting to catch | €t streets, and met in the counting-room almost as | your confidence not to Soway me, and also must beg 


some of the stray glances of their radiant eyes. | 

Among these our two friends bent their way arm- 
in-arm, indulging the good-natured conversation 
which the scene inspired, and, in appearance as well 
as in fact, enjoying the full benefit of each other's | 
friendship. | 

“Well! im shall we do?” said Henry, ** where 
shall we go? Suppose we try a game of nine-pins !” | 

** No,” replied the other, “ I hate nine-pins, as it 
is practised in cities. There's too much drinking and | 
smoking, and passing of filthy tickets, anda" 

** Well, billiards ?”" interrupted the other. 

“I don’t like billiards neither” replied Charles. 
“The air of the billiard-room is close and unhealthy, | 
and the excitement of the game gives me the ‘ azure | 
demons’ when it is finished. I won’t play billiards.” 

| 


“ Well, let us go to the museum and see the big; 
walnut tree,” persisted Henry, determined on resorting | 
to some artificial means of gratification. 

* Oh, hang the big walnut tree—it’s nothing but a| 
stump,” muttered his friend. ‘ I would rather see | 
a tree rooted on the hill, and flinging forth its natural 
branches, wooing the sun and scorning the tempest, 
than all the old withered-up * big walnut trees’ that | 
ever gulled the public.” 

** What the deuce shall we do then?” cried Henry, 
offended at the petulance of his companion, and dart- 
ing an angry look at him, * you are as hard to please 
in your occupations as apy old glutton with his food.” | 

“*T’ll tell you what we'll do,” said Charles, unbend- 
ing his features intoa smile, aud softening his voice, as 
if conscious that he had been guilty of unnecessary 
rudeness, and willing to joke away the impressions he 
had made—*' I'll tell you what we'll do, we'll buy | 
some peanuts. There is an old lady who has kept | 
her ginger-bread and spruce-beer table as long as I 
can remember, tastefully garnished with cracked wal- 
nuts, peanuts, barber-poles, and molasses candy, as 
you sce. We'll patronize the old sybil, and relieve 
her wooden shrine there of some of its offerings.” 


He pulled Henry by the arm gently, as he spoke, 
and crossing the street, they reached the old lady's 
shop, with the intention of making the proposed pur- 
chase. 

But Mr. Henry Thomson was not to be so easily 
managed. His feelings had been hurt, and he had 


no idea of submitting to tyranny from any one—not | 


Strangers. 

Dixon, the book-keeper, was busy at his books. 
Smith sat leisurely cracking and eating his peanuts, 
and Thomson turned towards the window and watched 
the chimney of a bake-house, from which the smoke 
curled up in large volumes, and gradually dispersed 


itself over the blue sky, resembling, he thought, the! 


affections and hopes of human nature, which pass 

‘away while we gaze on them, and vanish into nothing. | 

| His reverie was broken by the voice of Smith. 
“Pray, Mr. Thomson, 


mutter, as we parted just now in the street, that I was, 


a fool, and unworthy of your resentment ?” 


‘* J said nothing of the kind, sir,” answered Smith. | 
“Tis very well that you did not, sir; as I should | 
i have noticed any observation directed against me in | 


‘such a manner.” 


“ But if I did not,” added Henry, “ let me assure | 


, you, sir, it was not from fear of any thing which you 


could have done; and if I imagined I could labour i 


under such an imputation, from the fact that I dis-! 
claimed the remark, I should not hesitate to make it 
now, sir, in a manner which would leave not a doubt 
upon your mind.” 

** You would pass for a very brave man, I do not 
question,” said Smith drily. 

“If you mean to insinuate that | am a coward,” 
hastily replied Henry, “* you have the lie to your 
teeth.” 

* And if you do not retract your base assertion,” 
exclaimed Smith, reddening with indignation, and 
assuming a threatening attitude, “I shall consider 
you as a scoundrel, and as such I shall treat you.” 

“ I defy you—I despise you,” said Henry—* and 
I retract nothing.” 

“Then take what you deserve, 
and darted a blow, which was promptly but unsuc- 
cessfully returned, when Mr. Dixon sprang between 
them, and effected a separation. 

The affair had now assumed a more serious aspect. 
They were young men of twenty, bred up in all the 
modern ideas of honour, and altogether incapable of 
restraining their impetuous passions. 


” 


exclaimed Smith, 


Dixon, who was a sensible and good-natured fel- 


low, held each asunder by his collar, while Henry, 


with an effort, assuming an air of more moderation, 
turned his yet-flashing eyes upon his antagonist, 
said, in a low, but deep and agitated voice, 


and 


did I understand you to) 


| of you to act as my friend.’ 

Dixon put one hand into his pocket, and pulled 
and rolled his hair with the other, as was particu- 
larly his wont, when his employers had made a 
bad speculation, when he had a long line of accounts 
to run up, or when he was involved in any other awk- 
ward dilemma. Suddenly, however, the cloud left 
his brow, and his sunshiny smiles shone out again. 
He gave the required promise, and had no soone 
|| finished, than a young gentleman of fashion, with 2 
red waistcoat and a light black cane, a superb new 
beaver hat, inclined almost imperceptibly over his left 
| eyebrow, and a genteel ease in his demeanour, walked 
into the room, and inquired for Mr. Robert Smith. 

** My name is Smith, sir.” 

“ Pray, sir, would you favour me with a moment's 
|| private conversation!” said he, looking over his spec 
tacles at Dixon, who sat twirling his watch-key with 
| great rapidity. 

** Whatever you have to deliver to me may be safe 
ly intrusted to this gentleman, as he is my particula) 
friend,” said Smith. 

; *Oh!—ah!—yes—very well, my dear fellow—I 
|;am requested to hand you this note from my very pai 
ticular friend, Mr. Henry ‘Thomson; and, with your 
leave, I shall wait for an answer.” 
| He accordingly took a seat—drew to his side an 
other chair, upon which he stretched his 
yawned—and let his eyes fall, as if by accident, upon 
a newspaper, which he continued to regard with a 
delightful act of ennui and fashion. 
Robert read the contents without surprise, 


legs— 


They 
were as follows: 

“ Sirn—After having disgraced me with a blow, you 
‘cannot be mean enough to refuse me satisfaction 
** My friend, Mr. Richard Remsen, is authorized t 
“make all necessary arrangements. I shall expect 
‘to meet you to-morrow, by sunrise, at Hoboken. 
* Yours, &c. ilexry Tuomson.” 

He retu 

“© Sin—I have received your note, and I shall n 
“fail to comply with your request. Yours, &c. 

* Ropert Smiter.” 

Mr. Remsen and Mr. Dixon were accordingly in 
troduced to each other, and left alone to conclude the 
z on the following morn 


urned the following laconic answer: 


arrangements for the meeting 
ing. 
Dixon, 


with some difficulty. after a few moment 
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conversation, explaining the character and situation | his own band, the life his God has given him, while REPOSITORY. 
of the young gentleman, ventured to make a propo-}; his heart yet clings to its beauties and its pleasures ; | 
sition, which he had seriously conceived, and to which, | or he is about to terminate the existence of another, |! 
notwithstanding the haughtiness with which Remsen | and to inflict the keenest pangs upon his friends, and | 





PROM A VOLUME ENTITLED THF LEGENDARY 











. . . } : . : ‘ : wy . , 
had entered the room, after a slight study of his cha- | yet he must wrap himself up in his solitary and secret UNWRITTEN POETRY. 
racter and feelings upon the occasion, he did not des-| misery, freezing with the idea that in a few hours his | BY N. P. WILLIS 
pair of gaining his consent. cold and bloody corse may be exposed to the gaze . Te eae 

os . ° Mr. m - | — very ; >i w e then t S| To look on nature, not as in the hour 
The fact is, Mr. Remsen, we know very well and pity of the very beings with whom h nold Of thoughtless youth, but hearing oftentimes 
what young men are; and we, who may presume upon communication. H The stil, ead music of humanity ; 
rf . . . | : . | Not har a ting, th f vt 
more experience and less blind passion, must not be, Our heroes visited, with heavy hearts, the few | focuumatumn. mimes 
instrumental in shedding the blood of our friends. If friends whom they wished once more to look upon. | A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
- . p nin a rpg ois | Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
we prevent this, they will love each other, in a week,’ Smith stole to the dwelling of his fair Mary, once or something far more deeply interfused, 
: : . : yhose dweliing is the light of setting suns 
more than ever, and we shall gain at once their thanks | again to feel the glances of her laughing blue eyes, | And the round ocean, and the living sir, 
. - . e ° ' . ° - . ‘ . 
and the gratitude of their families and friends.” and to drink in the last tones of the voice he loved so | And the blue sky Wordsworth. 


“ Oh !—ah !—yes”—lisped Mr. Remsen, “ that is, Well, while Thomson, with a wretched attempt at|| Twene is poetry that is not written. It is living in Ux 
all very fine; but, hang me, a blow you know is a— | mirth, paid his melancholy visit to one who was the hearts of many to whom rhyme is a mystery. As | here 
blow—and though I should be sorry to see my friend, 4 !ight and the blessing of his youthful heart—whose | "s¢ it, it is delicate perception; something which is in the 
er your friend, shot, yet, you know, as I remarked) arch wit now ceased to thrill through his soul with nature, enabling one man to detect harmony, and know 

‘i. : a } . ; > : : ..| forms of beauty better than another. It is like a peculiar: 
to you before—split me—a blow is a blow—and—|, delight; and when he relinquished her white hand, it a 
. a” H 5 Gut tee bod tee Ge ene bane of bio ele vision ; not creating a new world, but making the world we 
7 7 { en ns re Abin : | live in more visible; enabling us to combine, and separate 
‘ 7 7 “ ; _. 1 . - » ‘ 

\ ery well, Mr. Remsen, as you think proper, ence, " some wretch, doomed to perpetual imprison aud arrange, clements of beauty into the fair proportions oi 
they shall fight, and thus settle the affair—but, on one ment in a subterraneous dungeon, lingers to retain), picture. The poet hears music in commen sounds, and 
condition ; will you give me your word to grant it?” | the last ray of the blessed light, and weeps when it sees loveliness by the wayside. There is not a change in 

* Why, the fact is, if they shall fight for certain, | is gone. the sky, nora noise of the water, nor a sweet human voice 
and it is nothing derogatory to my own honour’ —— | No cheek pressed their pillows on that dreary night; |which does not bring him pleasure. He sees all the light 

* Be satisfied—it will redound to your honour, and | but, by the flickerings of a dim lamp, they arranged || and hears all the music about him—and this is poetry 
tend to the satisfaction of all the parties; will you their papers, wrote pathetic letters to their friends, ’ To ar thus gifted, nature is aoe of many sweet - 
oblige me by promising ?” || full of the uncertainty and peril in which they were | “es 84 true consolations. Call it visionary if you will 

. ape ‘ . P | she has glad fellowship for the happy, and medicine for the 

“Why certainly, I will. There—you have the | enveloped, and adding their farewell for ever. 7 a swapdanat 

, > Richard Rr i E hich , \ 4 wounded spirit, and caim communion for gentle thoughts, 
> ord of Ric nat emsen, Esq. which was never | The wretchedest hours will rollon; and at length which are the life of his moral being. Let him seek her 
broken ; and, since they are to fight to-morrow morn- the gray dawn overspread the east, and the rosy when he will, if his heart be any thing but dead, the poor 
ing, we must hasten to fix upon all preliminaries, in|! streaks of morning soon dashed the russet sky with | sympathy of the world is a mockery to her ministering in- 
order to certify the parties. Poor fellows! I wonder! orange and gold. The little boat that had been moored | fuences. 1 dare go farther. The power of nature ove: 


which will fall. Give me a little of your snuff, will | all night to the shore, was observed, with five persons *% ha mind as I have described, is, in cases of extreme men- 
tal suffering, or abandonment, stronger than any other mo- 
ral influence.” There is something in its deep and serene 





” . . . . 
you? jin it, to issue from the dock, and shape its course 
“Well, then to business,” said Dixon. ‘ They are | across the glassy waters. The morning was what . 
to fizht” es i canes full of healt beauty, inexpressibly soothing to the diseased mind. It 
i? T alas PR tae | CHear SuMINer MOTHINgS & bite ” are, ull of health and steals over it silently, and gradually, like an invisible finger 
o-morrow morning, by sunrise,’ interrupted | beauty—a thousand charms invited the gaze and de- | erasing its dark lines and removing its brooding shadows 





’ 


Remsen. lighted the senses from every side, and every thing and before he is aware, he is loving, and enjoying, and fee! 
“ Right.—The place ?"—— around, above and below, breathed only of joy, except ‘ing, as he did in better days, when his spirit was untroubled 
** Hoboken,” said the other. the pale and scowling combatants, who were sitting bolt, To those who see nothing about them but physical conve 
” Weapons . ! upright, with folded armsandin moody silence, watch- || mience, these assertions may seem extravagant; but they 
‘ Pistols.” ! ing the long rippling lines which agitated, for a mo-||#"¢, Bevertheless, true; and blessed be the Author of ou 
* To be loaded with” —— || ment, the silent stream, and secretly cursing the silly | “@ulties, there are some who know, by experience, that na 
** Bullets.” | passion which had reduced them to such misery. piace iso Gens and & physics to Ge eh ane colle; 


‘‘ No,” said Dixon coolly, eyeing his companion,|| Still and stern, the pistols and the peanuts were borne — + panda 
16 Wie meee aanein Gain Pm A be loaded with'|to the me , : . oe | Paul Lorraine, by the above definition, WAS & poet, He 
) . gned spot. The surgeon stood behind a! had been what is called a strange child. It was a way of 
peanuts. The quarrel originated in peanuts, and in| trea, The two seconds paced the ground, and gave | saying that they did not understand him. His unbounded 
peanuts it shall end. I ‘have the word of Richard | the parties their respective places. At the words “ one, gladne ss when gay, and his singular depression at times, 
Remsen, Esq.’ which you know * was never broken.’ ” two, three—fire,” each pistol was discharged. A) Were unaccountable He was as docile and affectionate as 
* Why this is fighting with a vengeance—load pis- | peanut struck Smith in the breast, and he fell with a) * girl; but he would wander away on @ summer morning 
tols with peanuts! Why what will the world say, ‘heart-rending groan. | and neglect his books, like a very truant. He never could 
und what will the gentlemen themselves say, when | Thomson sprang forward, and, falling upon his resist the stirrings of spring, and the smallest bird that went 

, iok ” ; . . . ° 

they find out the triek 1 . ||knees, kissed his hand and bathed it with his tears, sistibly. His spirit revolted at confinement in such seasons, 
* They never need ‘find it out, unless we tell them, | calling upon fate to end his pain and life together— | and when chid for absence, his spirit rose within him, and 
and we are not such fools as to do that. Come, come, 2nd vowing that he would not out-live his friend. he answered indignantly. On one of these occasions he wa 
Mr. Remsen, I know you would rather see your fel- | “ Oh wretch that Iam!” he exclaimed, tearing his) punished with a blow. I remember it as it were yesterday 
low-creatures amusing themselves with a harmless hair and clasping his hands together—* I have killed He was perfectly transformed. The delicate, quiet boy, 
joke, than shooting each other through the head. Let) my best friend—I have blasted my own prospects !— “*™ We eupested to submit, and wenp, apeang to his fet 
us send these young game-cocks notice to be on the Dixon—Remsen—you might have prevented this. with the sternness of a lion. He compressed his beautiful 
ground to-morrow morning, and see how they digest | Dear Smith, is there any thing that I can do for you?” 
the idea of such sport before breakfast.” ; 


singing over him on his way to school, tempted him off irre 


lip, and his eye flashed for a moment—and then he stood 
calm and immovable till the blood gushed from his nos 
: ' ; “ Why, yes,” said Bob, lifting up his head, “just grils. It was the last attempt to subdue him, and he was 
The place was agreed upon, the rivals notified, and help me up; and, if you please, let’s drop the affair. jeft to his own waywardness 
ll things prepared for the approaching rencounter. |, | believe it was nothing but the wadding that hit me,|) At fourteen, Paul Lorraine was the most engaging being 
Perhaps, of all situations, no one is more awful than. though, by my soul”—looking down—* it looks to lever saw. He was tall for his years, and surpassing], 
that of the amiable and moral man, who finds him-| me more like a peanut than” | graceful; but his face won you like a spell. it was not its 
self suddenly upon the verge of a duel with one who! The truth flashed upon them both at once ; the sur- 
es vibe pesay one 00 29 ap que eggs ocr baer — longet aban to! senche ly, that was refreshing, like the twilight, to look upon 
g on feelings of preserve their gravity. They had, however, both 4. yas happier than most boys; often gay; but whatever 
nature and humanity, and yet urged onward by ane- Leen two heartily frightened to think of any more, y),¢ spression of the mome at, and whatever the change in 
cessity which he knows he cannot escape. In nearly quarrels. They repaired to a neighbouring hotel, features that were singularly flexible, the calm, angelic s« 
ll other dangers, excitement blunts the sensibilities,) where they were soon supplied with an excellent riousness of that look was always there. His person was 
or the consciousness of sympathy and fame, supports breakfast. Good hot ceffee and sausages dispelled aOSEN 
us in the contemplation of the crisis; but the duellist all unpleasant feelings, and, by seven o'clock, the lit- , Kisstmerslzion ticouees ant tcnce's emma ot det 
often feels that he shall be regarded with detesta-| tle boat was happily gliding back to her destined har- | ‘bat purest of all privciples. My object is to illustrate the effect of 


tien. ¢ a i Af >} mn P —— . . - , | nature on rare and imagiaa'ive minds, and not to state a the 
tien, and he detests himself. He is flinging away, with bour, with five living merry fellows on board. F. |leny ceveral bearing whateves 


& e 





regularity ; not its clear, transparent complexion; not his 


fine eye, with its long, shadowy lashes ; buta delicious me 
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apparently slight; but exquisite symmetry, and the exercise | of ‘ fair women and brave men’ ringing in his ear, look up | the bias of elements so warm, and the workings of a spirit 


of his early wanderings, had given it compactness, and the | to the clear heavens with the enthusiastic and simple fer- 
airy glide of his step was almost unearthly. His bearing || vour of a child! 
was modest, and the hebitual sadness of his countenance | ‘To Marion he was true. She had grown up, as he knew 
chastened it much; but no one could be long in his pre-, she must, with a heart too deep and a mind too ardent for 
sence, without discovering that the chivalry of a high-mind- | the light frame which imprisoned them. She was as deli- 
ed boy was among his readiest impulses. || cate as a flower; but oli! her love was the breath of her 
Is it singular that such a being should be loved ? that, in} being, that would one day exhaust it. She had the quick 
the early maturity of uncommon sensibilities, he should || perceptions of her sex, united to the strong, intuitive capa- 
himself love, passionately? Perhaps it was the fault of his | cities of genius. Her acquirements had elevated and ex- 
character that he was too susceptible. He certainly never, panded them; and, without a knowledge of the world or the 
could resist the delightful language of a woman's unmeant || trick of fashion, she stood alone among women like a ‘ par- 
preference ; and if this is a sin, it is the shadow of a virtue— ticular star,’ and won from all the unqualified admiration 
a consequence inseparable from the very delicacy which i she did not value. 
ennobled him. | am not sure that the blush which betrayed || The love that Paul had begun with a boy’s rash vow, 
the secret of Marion Graham, was not the first shot from I was matured into a strong affection. It was the whole tide 
ihe quiver we read of; but be that as it may, a truer affec-| of his aim in life to be worthy of Marion. There were ob- 
tion never stirred the fine chords of the human bosom than | stacles in the way of his happiness, however, which, in the 
the love of Paul Lorraine for that bewitching fairy. I have || opinion of his friends, made the attainment difficult, if not 
seen her often; I have played with her, by daylight, and |improbable. He was not rich, and had no apparent pre- 
moonlight, a thousand times ; and I could describe her ; but i ference for any profession or business. While this was the 
he has done it himself better. He wrote the verses which | case, a connexion was, of course, by the principles of this 
follew, in school, on a blank leaf of his Virgil : |‘ working-day world,’ not to be thought of; and the fear ou 
this subject, by those who knew the temper of his mind, 


Phe tempting lip 1 never kissed, was formidable. It had been, however, a theme of much 


Or kissing, may not tell, 


| so unlike the tame temper of his fellows, might surely wai 
|| rant anxiety in one who waited on their destiny. She re 
;; membered that the minute, and, to him, almost contempt 
ble policy of life must be adopted ; that his fine powers must 
, be condensed and turned to profit; that he must forget his 
| beautiful fancy, and forsake the attractions of frequented 
circles, and be no more alone with nature; that he must 
meet fraud and calculation, and be patient with absurdity 
,and familiar with the low artifice of the shrewd; that h: 
must change, totally; and for what? Riches! And would 
he doit? Yes, Marion! To fold you to his bosom, to tak« 
you to himself; shelter, protect, cherish you, were enoug |: 
|, to bear him on, were it ten times the sacrifice. 

I have often thought that the fine spirits who are some 
times seen among us, were commissioned angels, giltec 
with bodies that should release them gently when thei: 
errand was done. It is to me almost a conviction. T!x 
frames of the very purest human beings whom it is om 
blessedness to know, are often so delicately balanced—the) 
seem so readily and lightly to depart when the brightness 
of their life is overcast—to live so entirely to bless, and to 

| die so truly at the hour when the sorrow of the world would 
‘overtake them, that I cannot think it a dream. 


q 


Marion Graham was such an one. The fra 





ile beauty 





Was like a dashing amethyst 
On which a tear has fell, 

Or rose leaves blushing through a mist 
Or the tinting of a shell. 


I gazed upon that lip the while 
Her honied words dic flow, 

And wondered at the hidden wile 
That made my feelings giow, 


reflection to him, and the subject, in his own feelings, wore, Of her form was more the delicacy of an ephemeron than 
a brighter aspect. His views, it is certain, were yet roman- the proper symmetry of a creature that would endure. It 
| tic, and he did not quite realize the dull servitude of busi- ' was evident in her childhood that the first shock given to 
ness ; but he had naturally a penetration and common sense, her spirit would disengage it; and though many wept, non¢ 
| which were singular in a mind so gracefully gifted, and the | wondered when she visibly failed and assumed the treach- 
sweet vision of Marion Graham was, in his own view, a! erous loveliness of consumption. ‘The anxieties of which | 


And wished my sister could beguilg 
My weary spirit so. | 

Her eve was bluver than the sky, | 
And holier by far, 

And now was flasbing vividly, 
Now tranquil as a star; 

And her lashes were bent droopingly, 
As the Madonna's are. ; 


| sufficient stimulus to all necessary sacrifice. 

Society, however, had many claims upon him, and with 
the irresistible fascination of his manner, it was not strange 
j that he became a favourite. It is a try ing relation to hold 
to the world, and, true as it certainly was that he was not 
| as deliriously devoted to its pleasures as those with whom 

Of her elastic foot, y ‘he mingled, appearances often warranted remark which 
yee ~~ aed = heavily clouded the hopes of Marion. If his character had 
And fell like snow upon a fint- ‘been better understood, she would have been spared the 

carat ge meamacarhonagy | trial; but the air which he put on like a mantle, was to or- 

dinary men the acquisition of half a life; and the hours he 
| gave to society, and which were, to him, a relief from books, 
| were, to ordinary men, dissipation, unfitting them for all se- 
| rious employment. Who should know that the overflow of 


The carpet scarcely took a print 


She was a woman, and a child; 
Capricious and mature; 

At times the wildest of the wild 
Then saintly and demure. 

The silver moon was not as mild 
Nor her silver light as pure. 


I loved ber like a fervent boy his spirit was more than their whole capacity ? Who should 
Too well to eat or sleep ; | . F 
And I grew serious of joy, know that the rich beauty of his language, and the authen- 


Till E could almost weep; tic elegance of his address, were the original of their stu- 
And feared my visits would annoy, pr rg eaer : . 
And asked a cur! to keep. | died imitation? It was here that the candid and the lenient 
That pleasant eve '—that moonlight eve ‘misunderstood, and misrepresented him. They believed 
The honeysuckle low! | a BRE age 3 ‘ zs 
natalie ies ened ta wanee japon common principles, and spoke with the persuasion of 
The light and shadow so! | 
And the half-blown rose that mace her grieve 
That it should ever blow !— 


It seemed the beauty of a spell, 
And she the spirit fair; 

1 never loved the eve so well, 
Or breathed such balmy air; 

And Marion—but I must not tell 
The things thet happened there 


| tremble at the asserted tendency of his career. 


j the fever of her spirit. I have said that he was susceptible. 
He never ceased to love her. There was never a moment 





world of his reputed idols. But, away from her sweet voice, 


At twenty-five Paul had mingled with the world. He had || and under the bewildering influence of music and excite- | 


been caressed more than was good for his character, and|| ment, he would be tempted into a momentary homage, 
had dipped deeper into pleasure than his better angel whis- which was repeated to her with the colouring of scande! 
pered him was innocent. He had learned to wear armour || till her heart was sick. It was not that she believed them ; 
upon his feelings, and could go free among companions || she knew in her clear judgment that his devoted manner 
whose want of delicacy and consideration would have | was misconstrued, and his native ardour too far above the 
wounded him, once, like arrows. He had become what is l level of his fellows to be attributed to ordinary feeling; but 








called aman of the world, of the better order; such an one || the continual dropping which wears away a stone is a true | 


as women select for a defender, and men for an umpire in | emblem of the unquiet heart, and she wore away beneath it 


the nice distinctions of honour. He was, to a certain de- || 
gree, master of himself, and always a ruling spirit with || they seldom met. 
others; a noble nature, that had suffered plausible, but false |deep tenderness of their love, that brief intercourse was 
principles to graft themselves upon it. His worldly accom- | constrained and painful. It was natural that it should be 
plishments, however, were as yet but the dress of the mas-| so. Her cheek glowed in his presence like the lip of a child; 
guerader, and his heart was beating still, beneath it, with | but a less practised eye might discover the history of sad, 
the fine impulses that wrought upon his boyhood. He had || weary thought beneath it. He knew its intensity ; and it 
kept the poetry of his feelings apart from their profanation ; i was not strange, as she leaned feebdly on his arm, that dark 
and in the midst of gayety, it would visit him like a palpable | thoughts overshadowed his happiness. Could she be hap- 
touch, and lead him away in a rich dream to the beautiful | py? This ‘ wearing away to the land of the leal’ is not the 
treasures of his fancy. A reach of moonlight on a wall, or stealthy ministry they call it. It tells truly of its progress. 
+ glimpse of a bright star through the window of a ball- | And it is only when the shortened pulse and the difficult 
room, was talisman enough; and the contemplations of his) breath are wilfully disregarded, that the last call is a sur- 
early vears would come at such bidding, and refresh him | prise to the sufferer. Could she be happy’ She looked 
in the depth of a forgetfulness that would seem to be total jupon his noble forehead and his manly beauty, and asked 
Tlow often have I followed him from a crowded room, to “herself if the siren world would pass him by with its mani- 


sec him lean over a balustrade, and with the merry laugh | fold temptations, It was no weakness of her trust. But 


But with all the hallowed delicacy and 








truth; and it required all the philosophy of Marion, not to 


Lorraine was otherwise mistaken, and the result became | 


when he would not have preferred her immeasurably to a 


Unavoidable circumstances kept him at a distance, and 


| have spoken, and the constant fervour of a love which kept 

, her heart feverish with excitement, were too much, and it 
was apparent that she was going down rapidly to the grave 
It was not kept from Lorraine, and he was prostrated wit! 
the blow. He had feared and expected it long ; but it cam: 
upon him with the suddenness of a thunderbolt. The bu 
man heart is a subtle deceiver, and never believes till truth 
is inevitable ; and that Marion would die—so soon ! before 

' he had pressed her to his heart, and called her his own, 
had, even to his darkest forebodings, seemed impossible 
I cannot describe his feelings. He could not, adequately 
himself. He was not permitted to go to her while a shadoy, 
of hope remained, and he sunk into a stupor which seemed 
almost the calmness of delirium. I went to him one day 
and found him more cheerful than usual. He had been 
writing the verses copied below, and it had relieved him 
He handed them to me with a melanclioly smile, and said 
they were his last poetry. 

Is death so near thee, Marion ? 

| Is it the time for thee 

To lay thy burden gently down, 
And let thy spirit free ? 

And is this all thy ministry ? 
Is thy brief errand done ? 


Art thou so carly for the grave, 
Sweet Marion? 


I cannot give thee up—to die ! 
I cannot feel that thou 

Wilt lift no more that gentle eye.” 
Nor come with that sweet brow 

Now could I—seeing not thy face, 
And hearing not thy tone 

Bear my impatient heartedaess, 
And still live on! 


It is not yet !—But sickness lies 
Heavily at thy heart, 

And dimness presseth down thine e)« 
Till thou wouldst fain depart; 

And ob! I may not bathe thy brow, 
Nor at thy pillow pray, 

i Nor wait to close thy lids, when thou 

llast past away! 


But fare thee well !—If it must be 
If thou must falter—die 

I care not if it be my let 
Beside thee soon to lie— 

The early vow will not be broke, 
Thy early beauty won, 

When low together we shall sleep— 
Dear Marion! 


A few weeks elapsed, and Lorraine looked jiourly foi 
summons to her death-bed. It came, and he obey edit» id 
a sick heart and a wasted frame. The right of affection i 
acknowledged at such an hour, and he was led to her roon: 
immediately on his arrival. 

Could that be Marion! She, who lay before him wit): 
that radiant smile, was that the suffering, exhausted, dyin 
Marion, he looked to see? He gazed a moment on hei 
face, and passed his hand over his eyes, as if to know that 
it was not a dream; then going up to the bedside, he bent 


slowly and solemnly over her, and kissed her delicate lips 
as if the breath of an angel had made them holy. He was 
unprepared for a scene so different from bis conceptios 
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of death, She was so calm, so serene, so lovely in a decay | l brilliant sheen of its foam, and its majestic sama’ in ee | ae of talent was such as nevet heretofore has been com 
that seems to anticipate the excellent beauty of heaven ; her | flood, are matched unitedly by no other element, Who has | bined within the walls of any theatre in this country, thoug! 


eye Was so unnaturally bright, and her illumined features 
so like the ‘ shining faces’ of inspired description, that he! 
was awed as by the presence of a spirit. She closed her 


eyes, and was visibly agitated for a few minutes; then, in a) 
dear, sweet voice, she called him, and he again leant over | 


er. She spoke of her love; her former unkind fears, and 
present trust in his affection: of her hope in God, and her 
desire that he should seek Him earnestly; and, requesting 
that he woald once more press his lips to hers, became in- 
sensible. Presently she revived—shivered slightly—and, 
looking up into his face with the smile of a seraph—died ! 

Spring, beautiful spring, with its delicious breath, and its 
new leaves, and its gladness for every living thing and crea- | 


| not * blessed it unaware ?’ If objects that meet the eye have 
jany effect upon our happiness, water is among the first of 
human blessings. It is the gladdest thing under heaven 
The inspired writers use it constantly as an image for glad- 
ness, and ‘ chrystal waters’ is the beautiful type of the Apo- 
calypse for the joy of the New Jerusalem. I bless God for 
jts daily usefulness; but it is because it is an every-day | 
blessing, that its splendour is unnoticed. Take a child to it, 
and he claps his little hands with delight; and present it to 
any one in a new form, and his senses are bewildered. The 
j;man of warm imagination, who looks for the first time ox 
| Niagara, feels an impulse to leap in, which is almost irre- 


What is it but a delirious fascination—the same 





|Sistible. 


ture under heaven, had come on, and with the perfection of ) |spell which, in the loveliness of a woman, or the glory of a 


s last, lagging foliage, we began our wanderings. Lor- 


raine was still an invalid, but better than we had dared to 


hope. Sickness had dealt severely with him the past winter, 
and a depression which he could not shake off, chequered 


with occasional delirium, threatened the total overthrow of 


Lisreason. He had so far recovered now as to bear the 
fatigue of travelling, and we trusted much to the sweet in- 
fluences of the season for a restoration of both body and 
nind. 

We turned westward, and in a few days entered the val- 
ey of the Mohawk. I could write a book upon its sunsets, 
ind (he exquisite beauty of its banks and waters, but | must 
We loitered long and plea-), 
santly upon its graceful windings, and though it won no 
smile or evidence of exhilaration from Lorraine, I could 

e that he was interested, and now and then beguiled of his 
dark thoughts, and I hailed it as a promise of better things. 


pass it without description. 


On one of the balmiest mornings that ever broke, we de- 
vended the rude steps leading to the bed of the Trenton 
Falls. For some days t had perceived no change in Lor- 


rane, and J began to fear that the appearances upon which | 


i had built my hopes were but the effect of physical ex- 


itement, and that his diseased mind was beyond the skill | 


of nature. We reached the bottom, and stood upon the 


broad, solid floor, a hundred feet down in the very heart of | 


the rock, and in my first feeling of astonishment, even my 
interest in his impressions was forgotten; but its sublime 
yrandeur had awakened him, and whea I recovered my 
sclfpossession, he stood with his hands clasped, and his 
fine face glowing with surprise and pleasure. His figure || 
iad assumed the erect, airy freedom, for which he was 
onee remarkable, and as we went on, the alacrity of his | 
tep was delightful. 


lu a few minutes we stood below the first fall. 


volume of the river here descends fifty feet at a single leap. |} 


the basin which receives it is worn into a deep, circular 
ibyss, and the dizzy whirl and tumult of the water is al- 
most overpowering. We ascended at the side, and ata level 
with the top of the fall, passed under an immense shelf, 
vershadowing us almost at the height of a cloud ; and ad- 
vancing a little further, the whole grand sweep of the river 
was before us. 
tiny conception, and | confess myself inadequate to describe 
To stand in the bed of a torrent, which flows for miles 
through a solid rock, at more than a hundred feet below the 
irface ; to look up this tremendous gorge, and see, as far 





isthe eye can stretch, a river rushir 





velocity, leaping at every tew rods over a fall, and sinking 


ato whirlpools, and sweeping round projecting rocks con- | 


tantly and violently ; to see this, and then look up as if 
from the depths of the earth to the giant walls that coufine 
it, piled apparently to the very sky, this is a sensation to 


which no language that would not seem ridiculous hyper- | 


hole could do justice. 

When the first sur; 
uniliar in a degree with the majestic scope of the whole, 
here is something delightfully tranquillizing in its indivi- 
‘ual features. We spent the whole day in loitering idly up 
the stream, stopping at every fall, and every wild sweep 
f the narrow passes, and resting by the side of every gen- 
declivity where the water shot smoothly down with a 
face as polished as if its arrowy velocity were the sleep 





ofa transparent fountain. There is nothing more beautiful 


than water. Look at it when you will—in any of its thou- 


sand fo. ms—in motion or at rest—dripping from the moss | 


of a spring, or leaping in the thunder of a cataract—it has 


always the same wonderful, surpassing beauty. Its clear 


fransparen 





The whole | 


it was a scene of which I had never before || 


gon with amazing | 


»rise is over, and the mind has become 


v, the grace of its every possible motion, the, 


sunset cloud, draws you to the one, and makes you long for 
|the golden wings of the other? 
| ITtrust I shall be forgiven for this digression. It is one 
lof feeling. Ihave loved the water from my childhood. It 
|has cheated me of my sorrow when a homesick boy, and | 
j have lain beside it in the summer days when an idle student, 
and deliciously forgot my dry philosophy. It has always 
ithe same pure flow, and the same low music, and is always 
| ready to bear away your thouglits upon its bosom, like the 
|| Hindoo’s barque of flowers, to an imaginative heaven 
I had not troubled Lorraine with conversation. [ thought 


jit better to leave him to bis own thoughts and the sweet in- | 


fluences about him. It seemed to accord with his feelings, 
jand in the whole day's wanderings he had scarcely spoken. 
Late in the afternoon we retraced our steps, and as we re- 
ascended from the glen, and threaded the 
ward, the golden light of the sunset streamed into the wood, 
and the 


green path home. 
|| touching the tassels of the pine, stooping boughs 
of the hemlock, as if with living fire. 
beautiful forms of the elements were lcagued against Lor- 
jraine’s melancholy, and as he went before me with an elas- 
\tic step, stopping to gaze up through the trees at every 
reach of the sky, | thanked God in my heart for the sur- 
|| passing loveliaess of nature. 

The moon shone sweetly that night. Paul wrapped him- 
‘self in his cloak, and we went out to walk. The light lay | 
The thin exhalations rose up and 


It seemed as if the 


| softly upon the hills. 
| floate ed just palpably in the air; and a scent of wild flowers 
were dancing on them in every 
I believe moonlight is sent 
men better 





| was abroad, as if the fairie 

'green nook of the wilderness, 
|| for the feeling It certainly makes 
|| There is an A e about it which cannot be resisted, 
\ and which glides into the heart with its subtle power, steal 
ing away its grossness, and covering its dark thoughts like 
Lorraine's mind had been aroused 
{and prepared for such visitation. It melted him to a child 
and he spoke for the first time of 
but silently, and without pain ; for 





some 


|| the ministry of an angel. 


| We sat down on a rock, 
|, Marion, He wept freely, 

the fountains were broken up that bad long been too full 
He said the intolerable load of his heart was shaken off; 
that the image of Marion in the crave, which had so haunted 
him, was removed, and he could think of her now as a pure 
spirit. Nature to his eye was changed. He had felt all day 
as if its light were coming back, and the moonlight was 
once more like the moonlight of his boyhood. He did not 
feel that he should so soon die. 

My story is done. I have no catastrophe to tell, My ob 
|| ject was to write the history of a mind such as I have known 
and exhibit nature as the physician and friend I believe she 

Ifimy simple page should touch pleasantly a chord in 
the heart of any lover of her sweet influences, or 
desponding mind to go out and be happy, its end will be 


lead one 


answered. 
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Cnwritien Pociry.—In order to make room for this int 
resting sketch, we have been compelled to defer the publica- 
tion of a number of articles prepared for to-day’s paper 


Park Theatre—As might have been anticipated, this 





house was crowded in every part on Saturday evening, for 
the benefit of the sufferers from the late dreadful fire at the 
Bowery theatre. Too much praise cannot be rendered to 
Mr. Simpson, for the noble manner in which he came for- 
; ward in behalf of those connected with a rival establish- 
‘ment, and, on his entrance, the audience testified their ap- 


probation of his conduct by three rounds of applause. The 


|| nightingales. 


some of it was rather misplaced. The concert was, by fu 


the best part of the entertainment The ladies dresse: 


tastefully, looked charmingly, and warbled like a nest o 


Eve ry song was encored, and most of them 
deserved it The other partot the performance was mad: 


up of “ shreds and patches; * ascene from on play, and 


an act from another All, however, passed off with creat 


spirit and animation 
i Lafayette Theatre.—Vhe nautical drama of the Red R 


ver, continues to have a most successful run at this house 


Chatham Theatre.—W e wnderstand that this elegant 
mer theatre will be opened on Monday evening next, und 
the management of Messrs. Kilner and Maywood. 


—We learn, from the Richmond ¢ 





Life of Jeffersor 

|| piler, that Mr. Thomas J. Randolph, the 

Jefierson, has issued a prospectus for the publication « 

* The Life and Writings of Thomas Jefferson Itis toh 
e best epgray 





graydson of \i 


elegantly printed, and ornamented with t 
likeness of the author, and a fac simile of the original dra 
lof the Declaration of Independence, with the amendme: 
and additions of the committee, in the hand-aeriting of eu 

It will be comprised in four octavo volumes of about fir 
hundred pages each 
cloth backs. This work must be interesting 
of new facts which it contains, the just opimions it express 


and the clear and vigorous 
| Mr. 


proved system in the art of penmanship, which is thoug! 
No other branch of knowleds 


Price ten dollars wm boards, wit 


from the variet 


style of the Ulustrious author 


Foster.—This gentleman has introduced an i 


to possess uncommon merit 
is attended with such numerous advaniages, since it is i 
constant use im our daily business, and is connected wi 
every transaction, whether public or private A shilit 


teacher, therefore, of this most valuable art, is deserved!» 
held in the hig 


Mr. Foster's mode of instruction is said to unite clegan 


hest estunation 


and ease in a much hicher degree than is usual; coms: 


), quently, he has a very strong claim on the public fora it 
ral share of patronag Such an mstructer confers duia 
ble benefits on any society of which he is a member; but 
a commercial community, more particularly, his servic 
are of real importance. To youth who are designed f 
that class, and indeed to all others who desire to becon 
masters of this elegant accomplishment, we feel a pleasu 
in recommending Mr. Foster as possessing that portion « 
| skill and experience which entitles him to the fullest cons 


dence, and qualifies him for distinguished usefulness, 
Hlems.—Charles E. Dudley, 
elected mayor of the city of Albany 
The whole of the affairs of the Franklin Bank have beer 
referred to Master in Cha 
In a libel csr, Mi 
a verdict of six thousand dollars against the editors of th 
Albany Daily 
The murderer ot Miss George, 


Esq. has been unanimou 


neery Bolton, 
John Cramer has recently recovers 


Advertiser! 
in Lancaster county, ha 
been discovered in a negro boy, about eighteen years o! 
age. The court sentenced him to death, and forty-eight 
hours suspension on the gallows 

Among the standing committees appointed by the legis! 
ture of Connecticut, now in session, we find one on f 
rics, one on the small-poxr, and one on circusses 

A student of medicine, from Boston, while attending le 
tures in London, observed that the Aing’s evil had ber 
little known in the United States, since the revolution 

A few days since, filiy-seven persons were killed anc 
wounded, at the Canadian Reach, about six miles bel: 
Louisville, by the bursting of the boiler of a steam-boat 

On Sunday night, an attempt was made to set fire tot 
Merchants’ Exchange in Wall-street 

A little yellow house im Wall-strect, near the Exchang: 
twenty-eight feet deep aul forty front, was sold the othe 
day, for the sum of twenty thousand dollars! An cnormor 
price 

The first concert of the Musical Fund Society, will 
held at the city-hotel, on Tuesday next the tenth instant 

The model of a flying machine is now exhibiting at t 
masonic-hall 

The proprietors of all the steam-boats navigating t 
Hudson river, bave resolved to advance and maintain t) 
price of the passage from this city to Albany at four dolla: 

The city inspector reports the deaths of seventy-tht 


persons during the week ending Saturday last 
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POETRY. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD. 


Cup of a brief, but cloudless day ' 
Oh who can mourn, e’en now, 
That time hath had no power to lay 
His shadows on thy brow? 
Thou’rt beautiful in death—no trace 
By Care’s dark pencil writ, 
E’er passed upon thy quiet face— 
No crime hath darkened it; 
But free thou art, as at thy birth, 
From all the thousand stains of earti. 
Parent! that bendest o'er thy child, 
In such deep agony, 
Those who have once as brightly smiled 
As him thou mournest, see ; 
Mark how the blight of sinful years 
Hath graven manhood’s brow; 
Mark well each path where burning tears 
In misery learned to flow ; 
And bow thine heart in thankfulness 
That heaven hath spared thy infant this, 
Thy child hath wept—but not such tears 
As man’s deep anguish brings, 
When the fixed gloom of evil years 
Around his spirit clings ; 
When crime hath left its lightnings sear 
On withered heart and brain, 
And pale Remorse, and haggard Fear, 
_ Lead forth their haunting train ; 
Then, if a tear hath power to start 
From the chilled fountains of the heart, 
It hastens on that heart’s decay, 
And deeper wears its channel-way. 
Weep not—the soul unstained hath fled. 
That earth can never dim; 
Ambition’s dream can never shed 
Its lingering curse on him. 
The chill of fear, the blush of shame, 
The burning sense of wrong— 
Evils, and ills without a name, 
Life’s current bears along ; 
Then mourn not for the early call 
Of him who hath escaped them all, 
Oh let no tears of thine be shed 
That heaven hath called him hence— 
The rugged path that man must tread 
Life cannot recompense. 
But still within thy memory bear 
The image of thy child, 
Its loveliness embodied there, 
Stainless and undefiled ; 
Ner mourn the gift recalled to heaven, 
As pure, as when to thee ‘twas given 





STANZAS. 


How shall I plight my troth to thee’ 
Tell me, tell me, love of mine ! 
For I would fain believed be, 
While I swear I’m solely thinc 


The sun, it only shines by day, 
The silver moon by night; 

Each bright star shoots a twinkling ray 
And smiles in borrowed light. 


By them, oh dearest, I'll not swear 
Nor yet by time nor tide ; 

By rolling seas, by earth or air, 
Or yon blue arch so wide. 

They all must change and pass away 
Unlike my love for thee ; 

That feeling in my soul must dwell 
To all eternity ! 


REPUTATION. 


‘ The greatest treasure which our time affords 


‘Is—spotlese ceputation—that away, 
Men are but gilded loam, or painted clay 


W. 


i 
{ 
| 


I WOULD NOT LOVE THEE LEss. 


I would not seek to love thee less— 
And yet, sweet girl, thou art 

Entwined with such deep tenderness 
Around this wayward heart, 

That had we in one cradle slept, 
And gamboled on one floor, 

Shared in one joy—one sorrow wept— 
I could not love thee more! 


Oh, I have loved—how true, how well. 
"Twere reckless now and vain 

My soul's idolatry to tell— 
Can such exist again? 

I never thought my heart could prove 
A second time those ties 

Which wake in breasts that deeply love 
Its thousand sympathies. 

When musing in the pale moonlight 
Thy pensive form I see; 

I hear thy soothing voice at night: 
My dreams are full of thee ! 

Thy spirit mingles still with mine, 
At twilight’s holy hour ; 

Qh, not for worlds would I resign 
Its soft bewitching power! 

And o’er us time shall roll in vain 
The silent tide of years, 

Nor absence break the mental chain 
That heart to heart endears. 

Those links, in holy union wrought, 
Stern death shall vainly sever ; 

Our forms may die—immortal! thought, 
Like us—shall live for ever 





TO ANNE. 


I oft have gazed on thee, sweet Anne, 
Till tears have dimmed mine eyes ; 
How short must be the mortal span 
Between thee and the skies, 
When heaven has round thy features thrown 
The light that marks thee for its own! 
Though rich in outward loveliness, 
Fond mem’ry loves to trace 
The meek confiding tenderness, 
The soft and pensive grace, 
Which to that young fair brow has given 
The look devotion wins from heaven. 
Calm and unrufiled, as the stream 
O’er which the queen of night 
Loves to reflect her placid beam 
And bathe in floods of light, 
Is the collected thoughtful mien 
In which thy purity is seen. 
Thine is that singleness of heart 
That knows no selfish stain— 
The tears from feeling’s fount that star( 
To sooth another's pain! 
Who thy kind sympathy could prove— 
Who know thee, dearest, and not love ! 
Oh, may no earthly sufferings dim 
Thy spirit’s stainless glow ; 
Mayst thou return as pure to him— 
As pure from sin as now— 
Who gave thee for awhile to earth 
To prove thy virtues and thy worth. 
While memory on my soul shall trace 
The records of the past, 
Thy image time shall ne'er efface, 
My love for thee shall last— 
In fond affection cherished there, 
Too pure a guest for earth to share / 





THE WISH. 


When, gathered to the silent house of clay 

My mouldering form shall mingle dust with dust, 
Let not funereal pomp attend the sad array, 

Nor raise for me the monumental bust ; 
Enough !—if, when the spirit seeks the sky, 

Some friendly hand shall strew with fowers wy bier, 
Some onee-loved bosom heave the pitying sigh, 

And wipe from one bright eye the parting tear 


| TO THE MOON. 
| Fair planet, hung out on the azure sky, 

Like a rich jewel on a fair girl's brow; 
| Or like a lovely line of poetry 
“Midst worlds of prose—from this cold sphere below 
|| Llove to gaze on thee; thy silver beams, 
| Shining serene, while lightnings round are hurled, 
| Make thee appear, so wakeful fancy deems, 
| Like some pure spirit in an angry world. 
| But most | love to see thee with thy bright 
Attendants straying through the midnight skies 
For, whilst | gaze with mingled awe—delight— 

Giant emotions in my bosom rise, 

Until [ almost wish earth's bonds were riven, 
That my freed soul might wing its way to heaven, 





FROM THE BOSTON STATESMAN. 
| WHAT’S THE MATTER 
\} WHY—THE MATTER. 
! Edgar—My cue is villamous me!ancholy, with a sigh like Toni o 
H Bedlam.— Lear. 
| You may talk of the “‘ Sorrows of Werter, 
| And the “‘ devils’ of Jean Rousseau ; 
You may tell of the man that suffer’d thus 
} And of the maid that suffer’d “ so’ — 
But the sorrows I'm going to tell you of. 
| Are sadder things than these ; 
And Job’s—but there's no comparison— 
Mere moonshine to a cheese. 
I'm living, you see, in the country— 
It’s nothing to you—the why ; 
| And I room in a certain story— 
| It’s nothing to you how high. 
i) I’ve a bed, and a chair, and a table, 
\\ And a fraction of a glass ; 
i And I write for a living, and read for fu 
| And my name—but let that pass. 
I eat my dinner at twelve o’clockh— 
It’s mostly veal just now ; 
And I drink my tea at half-past four 
And the tea-kettle is a cow. 
| We sit till twelve in our quiet room— 
| My merry quill and I; 
And I tell him tales of my busy brain, 
i} That would make you laugh ‘to die. 
| I'll come to my sorrows presently.— 
I rise when the robin sings ; 
| I have a drab of a country girl, 
Who looks to my room and things 
i 1 take a bit of a willow switch 
I To emphasize withal, 
And I walk and repeat my poetry 
j With the leave of the stone wall. 





} But when I’m out, the girl goes in, 
And she makes my bed—'tis true~ 
| But she does some other things beside 
That I would’nt have her do. 
I hate to have my papers touched 
Or meddled with—a straw— 
i She calls it “ slicking up the room 
° And stuffs them in the draw ! 
i} I write upon a slate, to save 
ij My paper, iok, and pen ; 
i} And in the ashes frequently 
Make “ Chateaux en Espagne.’ 
She swept my hearth to-day—and there 
A blessed dream was gone |— 
} And washed my slate, when—hang her soul- 
It had a sonnet on! 
Oh scrape me with an oyster shell! 
Bedevil me like Rousseau— 
Love me and marry, as Charlotte did 
Who finished her Werter so 
I'll go on peas a pilgrimage— 
Sit all day on a stone— 
But when I'm out, you Cicels 
Just let my things alone! 
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